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“‘ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, od he that radabdeth the clouds shall not reap.” —Ecclesiastes. 
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“WFOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 


TALES OF MY LANDLADY. 
Concluded. from page 370. 


* When the purchases we make, are meted 
in our own measure, we have no right to com- 
plain o! fraud ; so when we are treatéd as we 
treat others, we have.no-right to complain of 
in astice; at all events, we can expect but 
littie sympathy from thosewho see oursuffer- 
ing, or hear our tale, aid this heart. corrod- 

_ ingcircumstance doubles every misfortune.— 

Suci was Maria’s reilections as she went one 

Sev pajug to meet her-iover. She had scarce- 

airised at tue plac “Of assigaation, when 
Dy. Hale rode up in haste, and requested toy 
speak with her. He was in great perturba- 
tion—* All my hopes of felicity have vanish- 
ved forever—my pecuniary concerns have be- 

» - comeso embarrassed, that painful as it is, | 
am determined to leave the state iu.mediate- 
ly.”? She wept, hung upon_his.neck, and o:- 
fered to accompany him. ‘This he. said war 
impossible—his creditors were exasperated 
.and nothing but an instantaneous, flight couic 
save him from injprisonment ; thea biddia, 

her an eternal adieu, rode oj} with speed. a nd 
before morning, was bey ond the reach of, ‘his 
“ereditors. 

Vile impostor! you may fly from the bai- 
diff—you may avoid the severity o1 those 
whom you have defrauded of a little pelf, bui 
from heaven’s- vicegerent, a wounded coi- 
Science, you cannot escape. W hen Maria’s 
suliering, and future errors shali reach your 
éar, this scorpion sting shall wake your me+ 
mory and imbitter every scene of life. 

he despairinto which Maria was now 

Rion was much Jess painful than her lafe 
_ suspense 5 and as she walked directly: home, 
- + jt was some consolation, that their amours 

~ Were secret, and that it was in her power to 
. -keep them so—and let what would happen, 
“the should not become — 


‘ a“ Phe mark for scorn or, pity, 
S Lo point their mom and moving fingérs at.”? 


*tis common; in both love and state ai- 
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fairs, that publicity: occasious the. principa 
poignancy to the wound of disappointment.— 
For here, the sympathy of friends, andthe ex- 
ultation of rivals, more than quadruple the 
pain which we. should otherwise feel. 

Maria, therefore, made up’ her. mind with- 
out delay, no longer to grieve and disoblige 
her parents—to become an obedient child, 
and to marry Henry Thorn, agreeable to their 
wishes. The next day, with unfeizaed tears, 
andyseeming penitence, she informed them of 
her desire to follow their counsel in all things. 

A messenger, to Harry. Thorn, with a po: 
lite note from Maria. was immediately dis- 
patched. He obeyed the summons, and list 
ened with rapture to her tale of love—whiich 
ended by tel! ing him, that: as she had vow am- 
ale proof of his. aliection, he might name thei 
wedding day, whenever he pleased. Harry. 
elated with this intelligence, and resolved tof 

“make hay while the sun shines,” appoiuted 
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“essions she had rs by a lavis! and. anbriz x 
dled indulgence of their wealth. And she 
was confirmed in this resolution, upon find- 
ug that she had acted with needless precipi- 
tatron. This reflection, alone, strewed all * 
hér, paths with wormwood—and soon dissipa-— 
tea her wonted cheerfulness and gaiety. 

She was continually soliciting new atid ex- . 
pensive articles of dress, which, for a while, 
were profusely granted ;—but asevery new ac- 
quisition, only iWicreased her desire for others, 
ilarry soon found it diflicult te obtain from 
insparents, the means of supplying her wants, 
or of keeping her in humour. His mother, 
who was avarice pesonitied, was the ‘first’ io 
complain ; she told him, that such extrava- 
sant demands, if granted, Would rain a rince 
—that he must aet like a man\and be in. 
hts denials—and not Caray himself to be hen- 
pecked of his very skin: Alkwomen; she said, 





‘he next Sunday for the completion of his 
happiness. 
Perhaps there was never a marriage: where 
‘il the parties concerned, were better pleas- 
ed. Maria’s Jate coolness and- delay,» bad 
-erved only to whet the appetites of her guests, 
and to make biiss more blissful ; and .whén 
}; .e reflected upon the eminent danger she had} 
escaped, and surveyed the ubiversel smiles of 
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joy around her—she was very far from being 
ianeppy- Yet, the. sequel. will show that 
very one had calculated without their host, 
aad that irom this event, so much desired at 
he time, may be termed the most distressing 
is that can afflict humanity, 2 
Harry took his wife im:nédiately home. 
| vyhere she was received with every “mark of 
ittention and respect, - His parents bid -her a 
most cordial weleome to their house; and as- 
sured her, it would be-their greafest ‘pleasure 
to consider ber as their daughter. , 
During the’ honey-moon, ‘all was well—all 
was apparently happy. But that short period 





would rule their hustiands if they could—that . 
it was now time for him* to assert his rights, 
and let Maria know that*he was NO wonger to. 
be her’slave. 

This sage advice, Harry repeated to his 
wife, and added, with unusual emphasis, that, 
his mother must be obeyed, or it would be 
impossivie for them to live in the house.— 
Then let us move out of it, says Mariat The ° 
sooner the better, | would much rather take 
up my abode in a block-hut of our owa,; where 
linight superintend my own family, and ‘be, 
mistress of my own 1ime-ewad conc 
te reside n'a palace, and be subjet 
perious mandates of a inotl ef : 


he would immediately com{nence the. neces 
sary preparation for’ buildiag—with this she | 
was satisfied; believing, if she could but ree 
move Harry irom his mother’s s adow, th € 
would be no difficulty to ualeles bedie! 

and to procure-from him/all- it her eee . 
might require: when 's] ee 
building not even talked about, ‘oF 





past, the seeds of discord, alrcady sown, be- 
isan to. germinate and show their hateful. i 
“As Maria had vo love for any part of: ‘the 
Yamily, she determined to profit by ‘their par- 
Atiality, arid to compensate berself for the con- 
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ection of materials for the purpose, s 
complained. Henry théb told her, W 
| honesty, that his parents would t 
Consent to his building, nor morn om the 
ic ‘Maria rep! ed with warmth; ye 

















‘ger to stifle her passion, now rushed ito 


your situation in my family, already become 
“50. painfal, thst you can endure it no.longer. 


_oRowever lange, sae, held us both. 


* you please, when no imperious mother-in-law 
will disturb your happiness. 
“ing a reply, she left the room as abruptiy as 


~M’ Vane, and suffused “in tears, explained to 


his brother;—that all their private conyer- 


- dling 


~ misery, from whence I have just made. my 
~ e8ca 


*. 
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Mistedoor. -post-for myself, } am de-{ 
ferminedencver to kee émpany witha vo- 
luntary slave, whatey a) be ihe conse- 
NUCH 5” : og 

Old Mrs. ‘Thorn, ee en listening to/! 


this connabial discourse, and unable any lon- 


dy room, Sarid exclaimed—W ell Miss—has 


Maia, A did think, if we bada sejrarate 
hous@, [should be less troublcsome to yous 

Mrs. Thorne 1 wish, by heaven! you- Rad) 
a separate house; for there is fone, | find, 


Maria. Tis, indeed, a great misfortune this 
discovery had not been made a little sooner 
—it would have saved us both mach trouble. 
Your-son, however, |] think will bear me wit- 
ness, that it was no ale ‘of mine, that brought 
ine here. 

Mrs. Thorn. Wf it was his fault, he is right- 
ly. punished with the smart. He may fake a 
‘part of bis wife’s dower and buikl a-palace, if 


Without wait- 


she tind entered. 

Whenever we thirk ourselves maltreated 
by persons, for whom we have no affection, it 
does net'woard or depress the. heart, but on 
the contrary, enkindles resentment and awa- 
kens all the nativé*energies of the mind to re- 
pel the aggression. 

ee naw . foreseeing the termination of 
the drama, so0n determined upon the part 
she. Wotldact, She hastened directly to Mr. 


him her situations’ Harry, she said, was in 
_every seusea fool-—and but little superior to 


saulion, was Prepeated: by him, or listened to 
and overheard by his mother, whose trem- 
slave he was atall times; that she had 
At him’ in direct opposition to her own 
judgment, solely in obedience to his parental 
“advice. Consign me, | pray you, the lowest 
‘place in your kitchen—for | would rather die 
upon your hearth, than return to that abode of 


Mr. MV ane, whose ear was always open 
voice of distress, could not see his fa- 
i , and hear her petition, with- 
greatly-moved : He clasped her to 
sandassured her of his affection— 
onsider my house .as your asy- 
—fronthis, no one shall oblige my child 
to remove... 
. When the Thorn. family discovered -that 
“Maria hed actually eloped, they were aston- 
ae ge measure—all was noise and cop- 
, While» thc raving, they mutuai- 







paca ed, aud anpexed to her name al tli He | 
leraceful epithets in our language. “Heury is 
sent forthwith into V er rmont, where it was un- 
iderstood-a 
lingifor. In afew weeks he retarned, and was 
directly marricd toa distant relation of the 
{famiiy. “Lhe temper of the new bride, it was 
thought, was inore congeuias with his Own. 
jand would better please kis mother, But, 

alas! how seldom are those artificial matches 
iproduc tive of a blessing toany one. Unhap- 


oppressed with religious scruples— her con- 
jscience, which she had. ne elect ‘ed to consult 
in due season, now began io; voad and aan 
herbosom. She had niarried another womaw’ 
husband, and was living in iniquity. This un- 
welcome reflection, obtruded-itself upon her 
atail times. - By day, she wandered in soli- 
tude about the s-elds 5; and at night; was rest- 
less aud disturbed with dreams. ‘The niore 
sie reflected upen lier situation, the more her 
feeble mind was alarmed with the erormity of 
her crime—aad the deepershe sunl mto des- 
pair; until, at length, every vestige of reason 
was effaced, and she became a'confirmed and 
raving lunatic. And as if her frenzy was con- 
tayious, Henry’s .brother, who had hitherto 
been considered a haimless idiot, now sud- 
denly became a furious maniac; and was 
daily crying in the? streets—that the day of 
judgment was at hand, when the world and-ail 
things therein would be destroyed. 

One aficrnoon, when these delirious rav- 
ings were at their height—a dark black cloud 
Pwas seen rolling up from the westerp hofizon 
—-it eclipsed the sup, while the hoarse thun- 
der, and vivid lighting, seemed portentous 
of the-final conflagration. In the midst of this 
terrific scene, this madman scized a brand. 
and threw it among some’ combustibles in the 
garret. In amoment, the whole house was 
on fire, and the family enveloped in flames— 
lwith difficulty, they all escaped into the sur- 
rounding storm—while the ~devourimg ele- 
ment, in a moment, consumed the accumula- 
tions of many years. 

Maria beheld the Thorn family struggling 
and ov erwhelmed. with misfortune, without a 
sigh; unmindful that her own indiscretion 
hadtaid the train for all these woes. With 
good luck, she said, I haye escaped from their 
shattered vessel, before the shipwreck—un- 
inindtul of tbe approaching storm, with which 
ther own frail bark must soon contend. 

Thes@ striking scenes, bad scarcely og 
in rapid:succession before her, when Mr. M 

1} Vane was seized with a violent fever, attend- 
Jed with delirium ;. on the third day he expir- 
ed, surrounded by his weeping family—bui 
none felt the stroke more severely than Ma- 
Tide. 
whose liberality, she alone confided——her 





fecach other for the event. At length. 
—¥ it was agreed, that Harry and his: 
"should 

t : ‘But she would neither. see nor sp¢ 
them. All. prospect of an accommot 
Geese at once. Bhey reels to 













souhd, endeavour to bring herj 


1e pou b Edwin's fraternal ema. she could 





Hhopes were blasied, and she felt herself poor 
and friendless, with all her numefous wants at 
eir zenith. Mr. M?Vane had died intestate, 


arvaretta.-were co-heirs to all his property. 


divdrce mht be obtained by ask} 


py girl? She soon became melancholly, and! 


She had now lost the benefactor, inf} 


Course, his son and daughter, Edwin and{ 



















































igi, no réliance—-and Margaretta, alti 
alectionate, was young, and for several years | . 
iwotld be unable to\ commandor dispose of 
her interest.” But. her greatest misiortine. 
consisted’ in a restless a impatient mind ; 
the fruit of. indiscretiom ‘And earlychabits.— 
- his internal. disease, continually preying 

pon its victim, soon rendered her situation 
Hntolerabls irksome, aud caused her again to 
look to matrimony for a curative. - Without 
reflection, therefore, and with little sohcita- 
tion, She became the wile of Rebert Enfield, - 
In the language of the day, Robert had always © 
been called “a hich buck.” In feats of mo- 
dern chivalry, he was excelled “by none—as _ 
many absconding gates, and prostrate signe - 
- posts could witness: His doting mother had 
always supphed him with money y sufficient for 
the holy-day gevels—and his father always 
discharged the fines which they occasioned— 
and his marriage as usnal served to confirm 
his viees, and aucment his follies. Horse-rac- 
ing, cock-fi gbting, and every other speci es of 
fraud and gambling, soon engrossed his whole | @ 
tine and attention ; ; while Maria was frequent-~ ‘ 
ly left without food or fael, to sichalone and 
nurse a €rying infant. But much as she sufs ’ 
iered in his absence. she dreaded still more 
his return—for if unsuccessful in his cames,. 
ne never failéd to’ come home imtoxicated, 
and with the most insulting and vitidietive, 
language, discharge his malice and il} humour » . 
upon her—and sometimes, livid: with. wounds,” 4 
ind menaced with death, she was compelled. ~ 
io fly and seek rcfugeéwith some friendly 
neighbour. Fr as she bad contracted this 
marriage, in direet opposition to the advice G 
of. her mother and friends, her pride would] 
not permit her even the solace of complaint. | 
Fersix long years her woes acctimulated— ” ‘4 
but at length, weighed down with want and ” 
sickness, a few days before her exit, she wrote’ 
this letter to Margaretta. 
Dearest Sisters 

Before you receive this, all my earthly sor- ~ 
rows will terminate. Indéed. the prospect — 
before me, has already greatly lessened their Ee , 
number, aud disarmed those that remain , of | 
their principal sting. 
Fhave been long disciplmed i in“ the school » y 
of misery ;”’ where our ‘only: lesson is to lear” 
to sulfer; and | would willingly employ iny > 
latest sounds, in placing a buoy, upon ie 
rocks, where | have’ been wrecked, and — 
all that can make life a blessing—and if ng s 
errors and misfortunes can teach others to. 4 
-|[navigate in safety, | have not lived.in vain. yy, 
Be thoughtful, be circumspect, my dedres 4 
Margaretta, i in commencing the voyage of life. 
A trifling mistake at this time may~ lead you - 
far, very far, trom the: haven of ‘felicity ; for ~ 
smooth and tapid are the deseents from virtue, = 
and the paths of folly are equally) dix erga , 
from happiness. 
In forming a-connection for life, never elldtar- 3 
yourself with a simpleton, whatever may be 7 
the inducements ; 3; nor witha debawebee, Die. 
his catemts be ever a bri Hiant 3 bets be assuts ae 
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form the latter. ‘Therefore, carefully avoid 
them both, as you would the poisonous tooth 
of the adder. 

A direct disobedience to these maxims, has 
eaused “ my life to be spent with grief, and 
my years with sighing” —and has now brought 

me disgraced and broken hearted to the grave.} 
My children! alas? “| children! are, now 
the only ligaments that bind me to the world, 
For their sakes, alone, would | accept of a 
continuation of this wretched life. But | 
must commit them to-the arms of their hea- 
venly father, whose goodness, I trust, will 
raise up for them, in my absence, a more effi- 
eient friend, and may | net hope that my little 
Margaretta will find favour with ber aunt ;— 
aud that she will be to her a benefactress: 
better oan a mother. 

Farewell, farewell, 
MARIA WOBURN. 

Here Mrs. P. ended her narratives: *We 
were aM much affected—and a deathlike si- 
lence pervaded the room for some time—- 

swhen Mrs. l’elwood evidently out of ‘humour, 
-exclaimed-——But of this in my next. 
J am yours, &e. 


A. SEDLEY 
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OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ANIMALS KILL- 


ED FOR FOOD :—OXEN—SHEEP—GOATS— 
DEER—SWINE.—ATTENING CATTLE.—C4S-! 
TRATION ==PHRLADYANTAGES OF OXEN USEL! 


IN AGRICULTORK. ! 
(CONTINUED.) 
13. HEATH, 
> Called, also. Linton. Short, or A aah 
; Sheep. The range 0: country ia whic ithese 
B. sheep are cbieily ‘found. is the north-wesieru! 
‘el parts of Yorkeii re, and the mountaipous trac 
ad oining upon the irish Sea, irom ihe couiity! 
of La: easter to Fort William ia-Scetiand.— il 
They are a’wiid, active, and nardy race ; ran) 
with greatagility ;-andare exccilently* adapt-i 









‘ ‘ed to subsist in heathy and mouutainous dis-4 
§ stricts.. ‘They are not often fed, till they are! 
“4 from three to five years old: and at this age: 


4 they feed well, and their mutton is accounted: 
peculiarly excellent. ‘They Lave large spira:! 
horns, black faces.and legs and an unusually’ 

eferce: and wild-looking eye. Their wool 1s! 
* dong, opel, ~ coarse, and shagged, weighing, | 

7 erally, from three io four pounds the fleece,; 

‘he carcass is short and firm, and weighs, onl 

Bon average, from twelve to. sixteen pounds a 
~ quarter. 
¥ 





14. misH, 

» Weare informed by Mr. Cullex, who saw, 
“et the great fair of Ballinasloe, as many as 95, 
“e000, are, in general, so ill-formed and ugly, 
* that the worst of breeds in Great Britain are! 
‘much superior to them. They are of great! 
-| size; and supported by long, thick, crooked,| 
ogrey legs® Their head is long and ugly, with! 
rge flagging ears, grey faces, and sunk-eyes.. 
Fhe neck is long, and-set on below - the 
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The annals are flat-sided, with narrow her- 
tig backs; their hind-quarters droop, and} 

tail is set low. They seem, m almost 
every respect, to be the reverse to what well- 
formed sheep should be. By the exertions, 
however, of Mr. French, anda few other spi- 
rited breeders, who, at great expense and ha- 
zard, have imported rams from England,great 
improvements have lately taken place in the 
Irish sheep. And, from the emulation which 
has been excitedby theirsuccess,itis to be hoped 
that the gyiginal breed will soon be eutirely ex- 
tirpated. 

15. MERINO, OR SPANISH SHEEP, 

Were first introduced into England in the 
year 778; but it was not till 1792, that any 
effectual measures were adopted towards im- 
proving our native. breeds by a cross with the 
Spanish. In that year, His Majesty received 
several rams of the“Negratti breed ; and, iu 
the year 1709, several hundred Spanish sheep 
were sent from Spain as a present to His Ma- 
jesty. 

The horns of this breed are of a middle 
size, of which ewes-are,sometimes destitute ; 
the faces are white the legs of the same hue, 
avd rather long. ~‘Fhe-shape is not very per- 
fect, having a piecé of loose skin depending 
from the neck, tbe bone is fine, and the pelt fine, 
and clear. 

‘ihe wool of the Mermo shéep is uncom- 
monly tine, and weighs, upow an avera 
about three pounds and a half per dleece.— 
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iheirsnrface, almost amounti: #to black, which 
is formed by dust adhering to the greasy, yoi- 
ky properties of its ptle ; and the contrast be- 
tween it and the rich white colour within, as 
wellbas the rosy hue of the skin (which pecu- 
‘Via deuotes high preof) surprise at frst sight. 
it the anniversary of the Merino Society, in 
March, 18:4, the Merino wool fuily main- 
tained its established character, lorexcellence 
of quaiity and weizlt of fleece; the cancass 
was judged to be | improving, and the pure Me- 
luo mutton, fed upon turnips, grass, and’ hay. 
by C, C. ‘Western, Esq. at Lord’Somervilie’s 

hinner, to equal any winch the British soil ever 
produced, 


LAMB. . 

Lambs are generally killed from about the 
we of eight weeks to balf a year. They are 
commonly considered as of two sorts, house- 
jamb and grass-lamb. House-iamb.is $o.cal 
led from being brough* up with tueir mother 
in houses, or ander some kind of shelter, and 
the ewes fed upon hard meat... Ht ismot con- 
sidered so well-flavoured, nor so wholesome 
and nourishing, as’ the grassplamb, which is 
brought up out of. doors, and the wes fed 
upon grass, turnips, or othéiigreen meat. 














holla Méfore and behind the shoulders.— 
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The best tleeces have a dark brown tinge on] 


reckoned tolerably sweet and fat. A young sa 
goat, however, j is, in delicacy and tenderness, ee 
aot inferior to lamb; and, when very young, * 


Hother notice, thapa slight express 























































temperature of clir ate 
wilds, they assemble 
flocks, and browse on the short mountain 
grasses, the branches-ef alpine shrubs, and 
various species Of lichen and moss. If they 
are caught young, and properly trained, yall 
the species may be rendered perfectly tame . 
and familiar. 
In a domestic state-the goat’ is ‘very mis- 
chiévolis, since, from its activity, no fence of 
common height ean confine it. In gardéns it 
naws and cats the plants and leaves of shrubs, 
and peels the tender rind of young treesy® 
which it cats with great avidity. Its dispo- 
sition, when unprovoked, ‘is, for the most 
part, sufficiently mild ; but its passions are of- : 
ten suddenly roused, when it becomes ill-na- ws 
tured, and butts atthe offender with giree fe~ 
rocity. Pm, 
The female ge CE escally produce two, 
sometimes threé, and even four young ones 
ata birth. They go with young about eigh> 
teen weeks; and their time of breeding is ge 
nerally from the end of February to the es: 
yinning of May. In our climates, the animals ~ * 
are seldom known to exceed the age of 11 or ~~ * 
12 years. In choosing goats for keeping, the 
male should have a large body, with long hair _ 
and straight stuf legs: the neck should be 
plain and. short, the head small arid slender, 
the horns large, the eyes prominent, and the’ 
beard long. The female-oaght to havea 
large adder, with well- sized. teats; and none, 
or very small thorns. 
Their flesh is not generally held i in Bi. es- 
tirsationas that of the sheep; since to persons ~ 
unaccustomed to eat ity neither. the pel nor. 
the taste. are said_to be agr ; thoug 
others, again, who~have tasted” iteaay it isnot © 
easily distinguishable from mutton: Score 
parts of Wales, the hauuches aréieccasionly” 
salted and ded: ; and-in_ this ‘eae, 
ply the’ place of bacon. The meat of the 
spayed goat, of six or seven yéars old; i is 
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that is a kid, it is exceedingly. richfand is | 
usually considered more excellent even: than ~ 
iamb ; few people, if pot told of it, will-know ~ 
the differences Indeed, it.is by no means ve~ 
ry uacomanon, in. London, for. oats’ flesh toms 
be sold even.as house-lamb, w D older bat 
tought to. be dresged, and pass ‘ithout a 













der at sucha fank flavour i in lamb. . 
should uot be eaten after the kid ie le 
sucking ; till then, it is excelie m 
ought to be fat and white, (¢ 
Receipt-Book,’ 4to. p. 1747. 
Jn Genesis, vii. 9. We 
king‘ savoury meat” of Kid 
venison, such as Isaac - ‘Jotel 






































THE GOAT. 


Goats may be considered as conritain ani-| 
nals, since, ina wild state, they inhabit these} 





Wikiers The breast peer short, and) 
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lofty and craggy. 












Fsecthe a kid in his mother’s milk, 


countries only, in Various parts of Asiadfeuste: 
Airica, and Europe, where the mountains afejiiarve 2? as Cudworth informs ‘sy 


They, can bear almost any ite 


( Ja. 
xxiii. 19. we find the Israelites forbid > 


to keep them from. one ‘of thet dare 
stoms of the heathen, who, “ at th e i 












se the broth of a a; boiled i in | 
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thank- ofering to the deity which tkey suy 
ded over then” (See Orton, o! 
And, im the! parable of the Pro. 
digal Son, when the fatted calf is killed. on 
‘the return of the Prodigal, we find the elder 
“brot her reproaching his father: * thou never 






; gavest mea kid, that | might make merry with 
: oy friends.”” (Luke, xv, 29.) From ali 
which, we find, :that, however négletted 


amongst us, the kid was in high) estimation 
amonyst the Israelites and the heathens their 
contemporaries. 
“The tat of sthe goat is in great esteem, and 
oandles-aréinade of it, whichin whiteness and 
quality are said. to be superior to those made 
fromthe suet of sheep apd oxen; some sa) 
‘they are superior even to.wax. — : 
Goat’s milk is considered both thicker, and 
«to have a much richer® flavour than that of 
either the cow or the sheep. Several places 
in the north of England and Scotland are 
-miuch frequented -for.the purpose of drinking 
the milk of the goat; and its efiects have of- 
ten »béen very beneficial in vitiated and de- 
bilitated habits. For those whose digestion is 
too weak to bear it in the state of milk, it is 
‘made inte whey. In some, situations, espe- 
cially.on ship-board, where the goat thrives 
maéh better thanany othér animal, it is high- 
Ty valtiable. “This creature eats readily al- 
“most" any sort cof ‘refuse vegetables, and is 
therefore, in suéh situations, particularly, kept 
at fe expense. 
ce} the” sain’, of goats is manufactured 
what is generally called. morocco leather.— 
ab skins of kidsafford the finest white leather 
for: gloves. = 
"phere are jo England two varieties of goats, 
ae Finien aré almost equally comnion. . One oi 
> these thas short; stiff hair; and the other a 
iene: rough and shaggy coat, usually either 
 “mhottled,. 01 wholly of a grey colour, the 
fae of which are chiefly employed for mak- 
“ing soldiers knapsacks. In the latter variety 
~Ahere is a fine soft kind of wool; which 
grows atthe roots of the long hair, a ‘wool of 
‘ ~ perhaps finer quality than what is yielded by. 
any sheep whatever. (Anderson’s ‘“ Recrea- 
tions in Agriculture,” &c. il. ps 231.) 
Goats, at all times, but especially in the 
fo Ssamiont of tember and October, have a 
strong and disagreeable smell, which, howe- 
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dam, and aptiekte the fields, “as a 1 lihation jr 


Jervation of the health of the floe te vand, 

iis account, voats are generally képt Sis 
‘he stables of inns, and of those persons Wii 
nave.exteusive studs. Goats and sheep were 
kept in flocks together by the Israelites, ant 
were separated at night; which cur Saviou: 
makes an embiem of the manner of separating 
ine good. from the wieked at the last day.— 
(Matt. xxv. 31-33.) 

(TO BE CONTINUED. wi 











DOMESTIC. ENCYCL OPEDIA. 


Selections, by the Editor of the Plough Boy 
from ihe Domestic Eneyclopedia. 


No. XII. 

AUTUMN, is computed the third season 
of the year ; and with respect to the aniinal 
body, is doubtless the most unhealthy. Hence 
TERTULLIAN Calls it the test of valetudina- 
riaus 3”? but the ancient Germans, though ac- 
auainted with the three other seasons, appear 
to have been uninfluenced by thé severity of 
autumn; as they had no particular term to 
express it, unless, we admit the word. * har- 
vest,’ in modern Germany Herbst, as equiva- 
lent to what they at present call “ Erndte,” or 
the gathering in the fruits of the earth. 

The circumstances which render this sea- 
son the least conducive to a healthy state of 
the body, are the following: 1. Because the 
vegetable kingdom, with very few exceptions, 
returns the. saiubrious leaves of trees and 
plants to their primitive, material earth, 
were they undergo spontaneous glecomposi- 
tion. This deeay, or process of putrefaction, 
produces a remarkable change. in that sur- 
rounding medium which supports animal life, 
and the relative purity of which, determines 
the most important function of the system, 
vamely, that of respiration. 2. As, by the 
greater pressure and- humidity of .the atmos- 
phere, the pores of the skin are so atlected, 
that they become unable to perform their 
jotlice of exhalation, with the same facility as 
in. winter and summer, it follows that perspi- 
rable matter, Or at least, its grosser particles: 
will, in autamn, be liable te remain on the 
surface, in a state inclining “to putrefaction, 
and to be re-absorbed, tothe great detriment 
of the human or animal body. Hence, arise 
bilious‘and putrid fevers, with a long train of 
other complaints, according to the constitu- 
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oh sae said not to be without its use, : for if one 
“of these animals be-kept-ii a stable, it is sup- 
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gi ed, to. be an effectui al réventive of the 
83 | Bees “a disorder whith is often very fata 





"th hones, ‘T his influence of the goat, is not. 
il judiciously observes, in his 
yof Gloucestershire, merely 
that.of a charm, as it. ere; for 
evidently atervouk disardet 


aD} cases, operate beneticially 
















iiow’and particular circumstances of the indi- 
vidual. 

; Parental Nature, however, has amply_pro- 
vided the means of obviating such disastrous 
effects, With-this intention, she has given 
us a great variety of sub-acid fruit, and aces- 
cent vegetables, which, at the»season, attain 
to their perfect and aré eminently quali- 
tied. to countem@@t the <putrid:disposition of 
the fluids.” To assist her ia this bevevoleut 










he acts heryés ; and, probably, the 
Sager of .the goat bane similar effec 
se of the horse; a conjecture which 
ystrengthened by the practice Bee 
° humberland, where a few-g re 
y mitted with the sheep, for hen 
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iatention, we ou; ght to: choose” an’ appropri-|| w 
and, at P the s?me time, defend the 
wyirface of the body with ‘a proper dress, 
which is warm, light, and sutliciently porous, 
in order to admit the evaporation of perspira- 
ble volatile Rumours. 
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a Notwithstatiding : all the ob ections ite sy 
Aeortsts, aganyst the use of FLANNEL. Worn 
next the skin, we veiture to pronounce it the 
nest benehejal covering; provided the con- 
‘itions aud exceptions we shall state’ under 
nat arti¢le, be duly attended to. But-to ee 

‘he fashionable females of the metropolis, 
vell as indbe.country, at all. seasons of the 
year, dressed in muslin, cotton and other hight 
tufls, scarcely suflicient to protect’ them - 
syalnst a suddén blast of wind; such’ devia: ~ 
‘ions from the rules. of prudence, and read — 

egonbiny. may, indeed, deserve the lash re i 

‘-e Roman satirist, who speak# of the bitter 

complatuts of PRoSeRFINE, in chilly autumn, 
vat they cannotebe corrected by Reason, tilp — 

the shrine of that whimsical idol, ** Fashion,” 
he shaken, and its gcound-work demolished, 

by amore dignified system of EpucaTion 
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From the 9d Volume of the Memoirs of the : 
Board of Agriculture. ri 


ON, THE CULTURE OF CARROTS. i 
By Grorse E. W ARING, of Westchester, 


Communicated by the Westchester Agricul” 
tural Society. 


~ In the year 1817, I made my first axperi- . 
ment on tie Eultivation of carrots; the ex~ 
periment was a small one ; only one square 
rod of ground was employed for jt, and part yo 
my seed was bad, so that not more than 1-3 of 
the ground was . regularly occupied, and 45. 
of the remaining 2-3 Was vacant: yet I hat 
4 1-2 bushels for the result, though they wer 
not planted till near the middle of June. 
By a bushel of carrots | mean 551b. 4 1-24 
which to the single rod, is equal to 720, bushe ame 
els, or 18. tons per acre. 
Encouraged by this success, the next spring” 

[ resolved todo the thing 6n a more exten- | 
sive plan; but how was’ to proceed. Wehad | 
not an acre of land on our whole farm, suifi- — 
ciently free from large rocks and small stones, 
for such an undertaking. It was late in Apa 
before | had resolved on the undertaki 
and obtained my tatlrer’s consent to * sucka 
visionary project ;”-the hurry of the ‘pri 
was fast approachihg ; the quizzing part 0 
my neighbors got intelligence of my intention, 

aad conspired to teaze me out of.nty pro an 
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by witless jokes and weightless argument 
ling me that they had rather cultivate twe 
acres of potatoes, than one Ofcarrote; anfoy 
ing me with many other ob,ections, too trifli 4 
to repeat. The fact was, they were afraid —: 
that | should attempt to do apy thing new, ia § 
anemployment that they conceived had al 
ready attained to its zenith of ; x 
The next difficulty that oifered’ itself, ¥ 
the sowing of the seed, to do which by ha 
would be a serious task, if 3- 4 of an acre Of 
sround was to be sowed. ~~ To: obviate thi 
dilliealty, I conjured up a kind of thactiiue. in 
formmof a thing called a firaip dri wich 








































merely serves to sheil the seed, | in places 
regularly, te a 
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by “Bat to returu to the acre of. rough grotind. 
fn }t was so very cobely, that whea we had taken 
he off go ox-cart boads, we had not taken more 
n- ‘thas! one half the’stenes that lay within 10 in- 
er ches of the surface: The stones removed, 
Ce we carted on about20 loads’of ‘course: yard 
as manure ; we then went in with a heavy bull 
he plough aud four oxen, with a rider on the 
ht beam, and tore itup tovthe depth of 14 in- 
™ * ehes or more ; it wasthen cross¢ploughed and 
ee ‘pushed down level, or nearly so. . I said we 
i ploughed 14 inches deep : so we did, except 
of .1 ~- | where the rocks prevented, aud that was not 
er unfrequently, for they occupied no inconsid- 
n, erable space. 
il] The ground being thus prepared, the next 
Ry day. the 9th of June, a full mouth teo late, 
d, i. commenced spilling the seed with my 
Ne botched up hollow cylinder driil. 1 had oa- 
= ly seed enough-to sow about’ two-thirds, not 
tiiree quasters, of an acre of groundyand the 
= work was doe in about hali a day. 
he "The weather proved favourable, and in 10 
a. or 12 days the seeds came up, as irregularly 
gf ~~ asthey were sown. When they had been 
a ‘afortnight, they were hoed® it was a pretty 
he Sf good day’s work to hye 1-3 of an acre of them. 
1. a at the time too they ought to haye deen. thii- 


ned; after this, we found it necessary to re- 
peat the hoeing, as often as once im atortnight, 
till the end of the weedy. season, which we 
may call the middle of August. 

Before the first of August, the weather be- 
gan to be very dry, and continued so till late 
in September, that is to say, ne rain to any 
considerable amount fell ull the latter time,jl¢ 
Our littie crop seemed to suffer materially ior 
the want of rain; their colour, was.a pale 
» » green, approaching toa yellow 4in. short. 

leit appearance was very sickly. «I felt for 
them and for miyself too; every wet day pro- 
duced fresh sallies of ridicule ; | was in a sad 
condition ; ° was be¢oming ** @ bye-word 
among the people,” and my poor parched up 
crop of carrots rose up in judgment against 
me. It was the generat opinion id our neigh- 
bourhood, that we should uot liave 200 bush- 
els of carrots and mangle wurzie together, 
the last ‘of which occupied a little more thau 
‘1-2 a rood. 

About the 20th of September, a copious rain 
fell, and my apparently lost crop revived ; 
., their colour changed, and soon |} found my 

eusions were grouuilless. 
he thinning was so long delayed, that 
Bette -wtheeibna: it was done to no efiect ; when 

7 2 a Pleat. too, the holes of. the cylinder ire- 
‘quently clogged, so that the emission of the 
“seed was irregular, and ih consequence, num- 
berless vacancies were produced: add to 
this, that in some places they were so very 
thick, that we could not thin them, without 
- too much labour. Under circumstances like 
,Bhose, it will be easy to suppose, that the 
“mount of the crop would be very smail, and 
Sielliabeir enemies had the mortification to see 
them produce about 493 bushels by the acre. 
To. cultivate carrots inthis mafiner, would 
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pense. There: was profit, very: tobriderable 
profit, = in this mode of cultivating the 


haat’ yh ap of opinion, that some very 
consideraBle peavcment might be made. on 
this tedious. mode of cultivation. During 


the summer,.! -read Cospetr’s treatise on 
the cultivation of the ruta baga. 1..could 
not see why carrots might not be cultivated 
in a similar manner; either, by ~planting two 
rows, instead of oie, to a four foot ridge, or 
by reducing the width of the ridge to 2 feet or 
30 inches, and occupying it with a single row. 

Dering the iall and wiuter, | deeained out 
a machine for plaating seeds, on a construc- 
tion aitogether diijerent from the former, and 
ihe next spring (1819) | put it in operation ; 
it answered much’to my gratification 3, with it 
| plant turuip, ruta(baga, enion and cabbage 
seeds, and peas and coro, ul it be necessary 5 
if carrot seeds are to be planted with it, tiey 
inust be first dried, then rubbed between. the 
nands, wianowed and cleared of sticks ; they 
are tuen as easily planted with a drill as any 
other kind of seed. ‘The way to manage car- 
rot seed that is intended for piauting with a 
drill, is to tie it up in the cluster, until wanted 
ior use, then shell st careiuily with the thumb 
and finger, to prevent the stems from mixing 
with the seedss To, prepare a quantity of 
carrot seed, suflicient for an acre,/is not more 
than oue or two jiours less than a day. 

In May 1819, we split and drew out all the 
rocks In our carrot head, a work that employ - 
ed three or four hands and team near turee 
weeks ; judge from this, of the state of the 
round where our former crop was raised.— 

! must observe here, that previous to the crop 
oi Carrots, the ground had borne a crop ot 
corn that produced less than thirty bushels to 
the acre, hough carefully cultivated. But, to 
return to the second field crop of carrots, the 
ground being thoroughly freed trom stoue, to 
ihe extent. of ‘ayn acre and three quarters, a 
part of it was maunured promiscuously, then 
thoroughly ploughed clean, (thatis, ploughed 
in lauds,) thrown up into thuty ameh ridges, 
and the part plauted that had been manured ; 

tie residue manured in the drill,; tien the 


nure, so that it lay directly under ihe top of the 
new formed ridge ; but we could iiot get rea- 
dy to sow before the 15th of May. tn order 
to “ make assurance doubly* sure; and takea 
bond of fate,” we soaked ourseeds 1 ina ‘strong 
solution of nitre, then roiled them im *gypsum 
or plaster, dried them, and a Our’ first 
planting; the last planting was. the ~fiith of 
Juue. but it 13 not of the least consequence 
when they were piauted, jor they never.came 
up; prevented either by the a too 
strong a.solution, or by the banking of the 
ground, or What us ipore likely, by not being 
pianted deep e e If pianted, after the 
20th of May, ima fight dry Soil; ‘they ought to 
be planted at least au wch, deep. 
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ei pulvoreal stareb had been heed, in- 
stead of the piasier, tae seeds would have bee 
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: at least $30 per acre, Counting every ext 


less tiabig to clog tie ait 


ridges split dowa and thrown on to the. ‘ma-} 








-}as at the time of fiest beeing. 9. 
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However, our labour was not lost, for. the - 
field produced us a fine crop of ruta baga. © 

1820.—I come now to tell. of a.crop of cars ge 
rots, that we feel proud of ; a crop that has“. 7 
etfectually silenced the ridicule of those, who es ES 
are opposed to every thing that Jo Oks like ime ~ . 
provement in farming. Pr fe 

Sensible of the necessity of being in season, 

I began planting the 9th oF May tod planted 
something Jess than an inch deep, because the 
ground was very moist. - Anxious to ascer- | 
tain the- best method of growing this root, 
we prepared our ground in three different 
ways, viz: in 4 foot ridges, drill manured, 30 
inch ridges manured in the same manner, and 
thirdly, on a level, manured. promisedbdusly. 
}On each four foot Tidge, I planted two rows, 
about 8or 10 inches apart; on the narrow 
ridges, but one row ; on the level, the rows 
were from 12 to 16-inches apart. There was 
but a few days difference, in the time of plant- 
ing the wide ‘ridges and a part of the narrow 
ones, yet that ditlerence was conspicuous till 
the middle September, when the. last planted © 
ones came up with the first, so that they have © 
a uniform aspect, save that those on the single 
jrow ridges seem rather the most thrifty, and © 
have by far the advantage, in point of size. A 
few, we planted as late as thefirst of June, some’ ” 
ag late as 'the 25th of May, but they’ have 
clearly demonstrated the puility. of, planting 
earlier. 

But to proceed: more regularly with ‘our 3° 
modes of cultivatiofi, the double rowed ridges 
are rather less trouble in the outset, because’ . 
|your have but one. drill to re ) prac 
of carrots; it is otherwise. ith in 
ridges ; but when we come to the vou f 
we shall find the labour vastly i in favour of _ 
the single ridges, inasmuch-as the Fac Ae phat ‘“ 
more expeditious weed killer than rk S 
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After the first hoeing of the singl 
plough does nearly all the oboe: : sae 
the importance of having th way and fré 
Ny mellowed, on each side of the’ row, 
oni double row ridge can have it remo: 





only one side of each row; there is a. 
of 8 or. 10 inches, between the rows,” a 
mustpe kept clean by the hoe, to the mani, we 
fest danger of the plants, especially while 
small. As to those planted ona level, ldis- 
like to say much about them; itis.a mode veg 
tedious to merit a recommendation; thor old 
doubt not, that on a soil natgrally | inelinéds 1 * 
be-light, as great a quantity can be aeons. 
ap any other way, but it is a vexatious ie r¢ 
the hoe and beiided back must do seth 2. eee «ee 

~ Very different it -is with the 
Sheth ‘Whe the plants nee 
or 20 days, they shoghistbe. hed aud, ut 
to the distance: of 4, G, or 

four inthes is full enoug 
better; eight is not*tgo: 
duct, if the land be Very 
there is nothing lost by giving ibem= ph 
room. Ifthe b hess 0 thibaing 

till the plants have attaii ize © 
jinger, the iabour will be Buk 
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fron kes and rivers; 40 plains, hills, and 
woods. ‘To dark and gloomy colours they 
- ose. acne as are brilliant, and to compli- 


; simple ones ; distributing, by a 

juin rangement, the diflerent masses of 

Shade, in such a manner as to render 

es. composition at one distinct in its parts, 
and strikiyg in the whole. 

“¢ Where the ground is extensive, anda 
anultiplicity of scenes are to be introduced, 
they generally adapt cach to one single point 
of view ; but where it is limited, and a‘iords 
no room ior variety, they endeavour to reme- 
dy this defect, by disposing the objects so, that 
being viewed from different points, they pro- 
duce different representations, and sometiines 

» byan artful disposition, such as haveno resem- 
blance to cach other. « 


“Tn their larg ge gardens they contrive differ- 

ent scenes for morning, noon, and evenifie; 
erecting at the proper points of view, build- 
ings adapted to the recreations of each par- 
ticular time of the. day ; and in their small 
ones (where as has been observed, one. ar- 
rangement produces. many . represgntations) 


draulic. machines, the motions of which eunli-|) 
yeu the scene; they have also a yreat number 
of vessels of different forms and sizes... Ja} 
their lakes they iatersperse islands, some of 
them barren, and surrounded with rocks aad 
shoals ; others enrichedwith every thing that 
art and nature can -furnish-most periect.— 
They likewise form artiicial roc ke: and ha 
compositions of this kind the Chinese sur- 
her natious. The 
a distinct proiéssion; and there-are at Caaton,} 
and probably in most other cities of China, 
nimbers of ariificers ¢ onetantly employed in 
this busmess. The stone they. are made off! 
comes from the southern coasts of China; it 
is Ofablweiwh cast, and word info wregular 
forms by the action of ihe waves. | The Cihi- 
nese are exceedingly mice in. the choice of 
this ei msoinech thet 1 haveeseen several 
tacl given for a bit uo bigger than a man’s ist. 
when it pope ty to be of a beautiful form 
and lively colour. . But these select pieces 
they use in landse apes for their apartments : 
in gardens they employ a coarser sort. w hich 
they join with a .\blueish cement, aud- iorm 
rocks ‘of a considerable size,  thave seen 


pass all at 





they dispose in the same manner, at the seve- 
yal points of view, buildings, which irom their} 
use point out the time of day for enjoying the 
scene in its-perfection. 


« As the climate of Chinais exceeding hot, 
they employ”a great deal of water in their 
gardens ; ; in. the small ones, if the situation 
admits, they frequently Jay almost the whole 
und under water, leaving only some islands 
roéks ; and in their large ones. they in- 
troduce extensive lakes, rivers and. canals.— 
tgs “he Danks of their lakes and rivers are varie- 
ey , it-imitation of nature ; being sometimes 
are and gravelly, sormetimes covered with 
_ woods qgilité to the water’s edge; in some 
Rie “places * at, ‘and adorned with flowers and 
ae aenrahe ;in others steep, rocky, and forming 
: “@averns, into: whieh»pari of the waters dis- 
-eharge themselves with noise and violence.— 






some of these exquisitely. fine,-and” such as 
discovered an uncommon elegain € of tasie i 
the contriver. Wher they are iaeve, 
make in them caves“and grottos, with open 
ings, throughwhich you discover dasiaut pros 
pects. | ‘Phey-cover tiem in dificrent places 
with trees, shrubs; briars, and moss ; placing 
on their tops h tte temples, or other anti 

to which you ascend by rugged and irreg 
steps cut an the rock. 


Where there is a sufficient supply of deter, 
and proper ground, the Ciiinese never fail 40} 
iorm cascades in their 2 vardens. “Lhey avoid 
all regularity in these: “works, observing na- 
ture according to her operations in that moun- 

taindus couutry .  ‘The-waters burst out from 
the cavernsand windingsof the rocks. 1 some 
places a largeand impetuous cataract appears ; 

in others areseen many lesser falls. Some- 








~> Sometimes you see meadows covered with cat- 
»-. tle, orrice-grounds that run out into the lakes 
ve ae % Jeaving between them passages {or vessels ; 
~Syand ‘sometimes groves,. into. which enter, in 
different parts, creeks and rivuiets sufliciently |} 
deep’to admit boats ; their banks being plant- 
ed with trees, whose spreading branches, in 
- “some places, form arbours, under which the 
_ boats pass. . These generally.conduct to some 
very interesting object; suchas a magnificent 


* 


times the view of the cascade is intercepted 
by trees, whose leaves aad branches ouly leave 
room to discover the “waters, in some piaces. 
as fail down-the sides of the “mountain. 
T hey” requently throw rough wooden bridges. 
from one. rock to another, over the steepest 
part, often intercept its passage by trees, and 
heaps of stones, that seem tohave been brought 
down by the violence of the torrent. 


In their’ plantations they vary the form: 








4° ding; placed on the top.of . re a cut 
“into terrasses ; a casine ‘situated ‘in n the 
_ tidstigfa lake ; acascade ; wena into 
"a variety of apartments ; an artificial’. reck, 
a many other such inventions. 













and colours: of theirtrees, mixing such as have 

reading branches. with. those of 
al fignresy.and dark greens with 
brighter; interspersing among them such as 
roduce flowers, of w ich they have some that 
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r Tivers» a4 seldom s t; bat|idourish agreat part of th he year. The weep 
entine, and.bro ken into may Wciar ing-willow is one.of. their t vourite trees, sa 
Pp ; somcetimesth -y avenarrow, noisy, and, always among those tha border . their lakes 
7 ato ers eep, broad,and’slow. Both|{and rivers ; being so planted as: to have its 
ain nd lakes af@-seen reeds, with |ibrant hanging over the water.” They like- 
-- other aq ts and flowers, particularly wise introduce trunks of decayed trees, some- 





he ser ea: ng oR, “of which they are very fond.— 
Th i quer “sd erect. a and othe? hy- 













times erect, and at other times lying on the 
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making them ts 


they 
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and the coloupo! the bark and moss on them « 
Various are-the aftilices they emplov to 
parperes Sometimes they lead you throug h 
ark cavernsand gloomy passages, at the iene : 
ol which you are oi a sudden struck with the 
iview of a delicious landscape, enriched with 
‘every thing that luxuriant nature ailords most’ 
‘beautiiul. At other times you are conducted 
through avenues aad walks that gradually di- 
sminish and grow rugged, tll the passage is at 
jeuzth eujirely jntereepied anc readered im. ~ 
prac ticable -by bushes, briats, and stones 5 
when unexpectedly a rich aud extensive pros. 
ipect opens to view, so much the more pleas” ” 
sing as 1 was less looked jor. ' 


EES Se, 





Another of their artilices is to bide some 
part of a ne Seber » by trees, or other iMters 
mediate ob,ects. . Pig naturally excites the 
curiosity of the spectator to take a nearer 
view ; whea he-is surprised by some unex 
pected scene, Or some representation totally. 
opposite to the thing he looked ‘or. 
mination of their lakes they always hide, leave: 
ing room for the tmaginatioa to work ; and | 
ithe same rile they Observe in ‘other comme ES 
| positions, wherever it cau be put in’ practices 


Though the Chinese are not well versed in 
j OPES, yet experience has tauziit them. that 
objects appear less in size, and. grow dim m7” 
“Glour, Mi proport lon. as they are more re- 
movedtrodkthe. eye of the spectator. | 
liscoveries haveeyiven ris 
wee they sometimes | 
the fk Phi. dec 
gould 
ren ned SCoPE: : 
l trom the 
Hon mé an more strik: ng, they give ag 
ovevish tin: e to the distant parts of tha. com= 
s ositiada aud plant iu the reinoter parts of9 
these See.1es trees of a faiwter colour and” 








e to aa artifice, e 
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front or tore-ground ; by these means _rea- 
dering what in reality. is ‘trifling and limited, 
great and considerabie 1a appearance. 

The Chinese generally avoid straight Hines, 
yet they do not absolutely reject. them.— 
They sometimes make avenues when they 
have any interesting object to expose to view. 
Roads they always make straight, unles the 
unevenness of the ground, or other impedi- 
ments, afiord at least a pretext for doing’ oth- 
erwise. Where the-ground is entisaigt levely, 
they look upon it as an absurdity*te, make. a, 
serpentine road ;.for they say that 1t must ei- 
passage of travellers ; in either of whichcasea-~ 
it is not natural to su ppose men would choose 
a crooked line when they might £0 by a 
straight one. ' 


What we call clamps, the: Ciindsegenden: 
ers are not unacquainted with; but they use 


They never fill a whole piece of ground with ¥ 
clumps : they considera plantation as painters — 
do a picture, and group their trees im the — 








ground ; being very ‘nice “abaut their forms,} their principal and subservient 


same mififitier as these do their fizures, Moving 
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them somewhat more sparingly than we do. ~/ 
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7-4 of an acre in a day, when the plants are 
small.’ 


be dreaded; the other hveiigs are mere play 
spells. After the second hocing, we intro- 
duce tne plough ito our field, aa make use 
of it as oltenas it re quired to check the growth 
o! weeds ; the iirst, and” inay hap the sdedul 
ploughing, will not admit oj turning -the fur- 
pow fromthe rew ; but as.soon,-as the plants 
have taken rootyso as io support themselves, 
Ttake a Yery narrow plough, and turn the 
‘furrow from tbe row, leiting the land side}}( 
come as near to the rigint hand side of the row 
as possible, without aisturbing the plauts ;-af- 
ter | have gone turough the ficld in this man- 
ner, | set the plough im’ where I leit off, and 
retrace my sleps, turning the furrow to the 
ridge ; afier this, Iso through witha pretty 
close tovihed rake, and comb up ihe tops that 
happened to get buried by the plough, 
; The double rows were man aged i a juan: 
‘fiersiimiiar to the single or 30 inch rows, so 
#hat ihe same mode of ploughing applies in 
cither ease. 
hain decidedly ia favour of the single ridy- 
€s, first, because they are cultivated with fess 
expense; secoydly, they are more productive 
by thé acre..*We ‘have not far from, an acre 
and a quarter of carrots this year, and if we 
are not grossly mistaken, we “shall bave 600 
bushels to ise acre ; we fiave taken up sever- 
al rows that exceed that ratio ;* those plant- 
ed ou ihe level, are the ijeast produétiveot any. 
The jand on which this crop ts growing, 4s 
“pot in a couditiou to producé more than, 46 
-busheis of corn to the acre ; so hére are 15 
ushels of cavrois to one o. corn; and 2 1-2, 
Or at Most 3 busieis oi carrots, will make as 
* mich beef, pork, mutton, milk or horse- flesh, 
5 BS8-one bushei of corn. The expense of cul- 
_ tivating an acre, ueed not exceed $20, afier 
the ground is manured; say $5 for the ex- 
peuse of ploughing up ate mauuring, aud $10 
more ior the rent of the land; Gere then are 
600 bushels for $35, less thaa -G-ceuts per 
busivel. My calculations are certainly not 
wid. I have laid the expense full high, - aud 
the amouut-of tue crop fuil low. 1 aim con- 
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uneven land, yea, even x Poundridge. Why, 
then, is not: ibis plant weil worthy of cult- 
vation... ‘The Jabouring man, who has but 10 
or id aeves of daud, might” nake himseli au 
independent farmer, by proper atteftion to 
the root cultivation ; his land would soon be- 
1. come rch, and jastead ot belng the servant 
f oihers, he might serve himscli aloue. 
“What, dheny is the objection to this Kind 






ket! bim seek 1t by smaii triais, say 1-4 0f an 
-acre for the. beyautng, and i be employs 
ego Jand, goed seed, avd good cultivation, 
ay werd for ii he wiil es higitly gratiliéd 
‘ ae i tig result. ifthe w&at of an. intple- 
| Teal to sow the sects ai obpeetion, Bids 
“he a2 Pa se Shyectcn obviaicd. 
















wood to work, aod yet I¢an hoe and thiv 


After this work is done. nothing more is to 


~ fiient of betyg able to grow 400 or aitiious- | 
aud bushels ta the acre, even on our rough,} 


of farming ; docs a.y one wanl experence;! 


fam far, however, from supposing that the 
cultivation of carrots will'come into general 
use at once, but I believe that good joiicy 
would induce’ the cultivation of them to a 
‘sinall extent, though not to the exclusion 0} 
other crops; every farmer might cultivate 
an aére, or an acre, withoutinterr uption ‘to his 
ordinary business. 

Pp. S. I forgot to mention, that we have, all 
the while, used the same field for our carrot 
\crops ; it has not had more than 15 loads (25 
bushel loads) of manure to the acre per an- 
num, since year before last ; last year it bore 

(as I have stated above,) a érop of-ruta baga. 
supposed by some to -be a very exhausting 
crop, though our experience contradicts it.— 

A crop of “turnips, of any kind, leaves-in the 
Sround an immense body of fine lateral roots. 
not inunediately convertible into food for 
other plants, but noxious to their growth, un- 
til they have undergone a thorough decompo- 
sition. ‘This [ conceive to be the reason, 
why other crops do net generally sacceed 
iiem. well, before the second year. Dut to 
return from this digression. . Every man, who 
has a garden, must know that carrots will grow 
year alter year, om the same soil; without an 
appareit diminution: tn sizé-or yual:ty. 
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THE. GARDEN; 

Or, the anT OF LAYING OUT GROUNDS.— 
Translated from the french of the Abbe De 
Lilies ae 

NOTES ON THE FIRST BOOK, 


NOTE TWENTY THIRD. 


Nor Kent's, nor yet Le aNotre’s planvexpel: 
Hits not mine totell you whose excel. 


Non-nostrum est tantas componer? lites. 
Who shall decide, when doctors disagree. 


Le Notre planned the gardens. of Versailles. 
and was excelleut for the grandeur, the mag- 
uificence with which * he subdued the rebel 
Nature.” Kent was the firstwho with success 


becun to spread over [Xurope.’ The Chinese 
are, without doubt, the first inventors (rather 
copyisis from nature). Hear what a celebrat- 
ed English artist, who had travelled into Chi- 
ua, says of their gardens. |The tract is €Gri- 
ous, and the work whence it is taken very) 
scarce. a 

“The gardens which I saw in China,” say 


A peal 


ess, from them, and what could be gatliered 
‘rom Lepqua, a celebrated Ctimese patater, 
with whorw fad: ‘seVeral codversations o: 
the sudject “of gardening, 


[think t have ac- 
quired s ueigit.oowledge of tier nations on 
this head. 





ao 


attempted the irregular and wild, which has} 


‘| 
ee Chambers, “ Were very small; ueverthe- 





hilly, or mountainous ; extensive, or of one 
»@bound- 







compass ; of a dry or marshy nat 
Jog with rivers and springs, or, 
city of water; to all which: cir u 
they “attend with great care, choos! . 
dispositions as humour thé ground, can, be 
executed witfi the least expense; hide its de ; 
fects, and set its advantages 1 in the most.con-" 
spicuots light. 

“As the Chinése are not fond of walking, 
we seldom meet with avenues or spacious 
walks, as in our European plantations. * The: 
whole groundis laid ont in a variety of scenes, 
aud you are led by winding passages, cot im 
the groves, to the different points. of view, 
each of whichis marked by a seat, butiding. or 
some other object, 

The perfection of their gardens consists 3 
the number, beauty, and diversity of these 
scem@s. The Chinese gardeners, like: the” 
European painters, collect from nature the 
most pleasing objects, which they endeavour 
to combine in sucha manner, as uot only-to.” 
appear to the best.advantage separately, but: 
likewise to unite In forming 4 au elegant and 
aerking whole. 7 
“Their artists distinguish three ditferent 
species of scenes, to which they give the ap- 
peilations of pleasing, horrid, and enchanteds 
Their enchapted scenes answer, ina great 
measure, to ywhat we call romantics; and in 
these they make use of several articles to ex- 
cite surprise. Sometitnes they make a rapid © 
stream, or torrei:t, pass under ground ; ae MF dik 
turbulent noise .of which. strikes t ( 
the new-comer, who ts at a loss to kno 7 
whence it proceeds; at other times nay dis-- n 
pose the rocks, buildings, and other o ajents: Tae ae 
that form the composition, in sacha mar ee ee 
as that the wiad passing througt the different ©. 
mterstices and cavities, uiade, im thea for” 
(hat purpose, causes strange and uncommon _ 
sounds. They introduce into these scenes,” 
all kinds of extraordiuary tréés, plants and. 
tlowers, farm*artificial and complicated echoes, ~_ , 
atrd let-loose diferent sorts et monstrous birds. 
and animals. 


} ‘In their scenes of hotror, thes iciagatiion. 

impending rocks, dark caverns, aid impetue 
aus Cataracts rushing, down the mouvutains.. 
irom all sides. The treed are ill-formed; aiid | 

seemingly tora to pieces ‘by the violence of 

tempests.; some are thrown down, aids 
cept the course of the torvents, appeariig as 
i. they bad been brought down by the tary . 
of the waters; others look as if shaitered auch 
vlasted by the force: pf lightumg. ‘Phe bul 
ings are some in-rufus, others half Coys med 
by. fire ; and some miserable Quts, “dispersed. 
ii the mountains, serve at onge Mo: in 
thé existencéiand wretche on of the i ii 
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tants. ‘fhese secnes are Liy succeeder 
by pleasing ones.  “Dhe “Chinese, ne * 
knowing. how -powerfuliy contra aia. 











tO unitate her jn all ber beautiful irreg sulari. 
tes. ‘Their iirst co:usideration is ‘is forns 
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‘+ Nature is their pattern, and their aim is ee and a striking position: 


of the ground; whether it be flat, sloping rom objects of hotree ) BCC 





on the. muind, ‘cousta ) practise: 
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: ten for the Anniversary of Buras, celebrat- 
’ oa = — edat Dumfries, 25th Januar}, 1823. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM GILLESPIE+s 


al 
in bripgs, round the circling year, 
By Genius hail’d as it retarns— 
be day to Caledonia dear— 
* "Phewbirth-day festival «f Burns. 


“« 


Hail’d is this day in splendid halls 
Hail’d is this day in cottage walls ; 
m In’ birchen glen, or mouitain’s side, 


The sheplierd hail’s his country’s pride ; 
The plowbtiped greets, with proud acclaim, 
The day whiéh marks a ploughman’s fame ; 
On Albion’s*hills—by wood or stream— 

Ts heard, this day, one common theme, 

To Burns—the rural echo sounds ; 

To Burns—the mantling cup goes round ; 
Atid minds most hostile all agree, 

With glowing iriendship, socit glee, 

To celebrate his memory ! 





Him genius nursed, her darling child, 
On Coila’s breast, romantic, wild ; 
Where pours the Doon his foaming floods, 
‘Mongst rocky glens and pendant woods : 
» ‘Where Alloway” s roofless church is seen, 
With humble beifry. crusted green ; 
Where wrinkled hags their cantrips play’d, 
Unhallow’d, in the midnight shade, 
Her genius braced his mauly form, 
Amid the rigors of the storm ; 
“And shew’d nought to his youthful eye, » 
But Nature’s wildest scenery— 
The scenery of native clime— 
‘The mighty. hills—first bora of time, 
"That lift the soul to tlroughts sublime. 
Proud asthe eagle, from her height, 
. Soars to the héayen, and eyes its light 
Undazzled, conscious of her might 3 
‘Go Genius formed her son of song, . 
With soul aspiring, bold and strong ; 
» Nor bred in schools,:mor cramp’d by art; 
ae guide was nature and the heart. 
ith pen dipt in the’rain-bow hues, — 
», She taught to paint his fervid muse ; 
a ae borrow from the torrent course, 
ndeur, harmony, and force. 
anners of the rustic»-train 
~ He knew—himself a rafal swain ; — 
» » Portrayed the passions which he-felt 
_- In his own bosom warm and strongy 
‘That wake to love—to pity melt, 
And pour’d them glowing in his song. . 


. This day, is hail’d his country %s ay 
-Where’era Scottish:voice is hea 
- Afar, by Delhi’s'towering halls, 
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Or yeligw Ganges’ sacred shore, 
‘Orby: *s thunde mm falls, ee 
age | Orice-rbbed coasts abradore, © 
ee Is fill’d the wine cup britnming.@’er, >.” 







To Burys—or where the brig ot 2 ai 
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| Where spting wears an “mortal siilie. 
‘Yes! there, O “Bukins ) ths iy cherisiied rhyme 
Reminds the Sestsman‘o! “fris*clame 5 

nk in the hues of love and truth, 

Recalstbe landscapes of his youth ; 

i The mist crown’d hilis—the snodlund shade— 
"Phe streams on- which his:boytiood stray’d—— 
The cot w none wreaths of azuré smoke 

’T wined o’er tiie woods, or heath-clad rock ; 
And faces lov’d aud words so dear, 

Smile in his view, dnd charm his ear, 

And make ‘him think his country geare. 


Ah! dearer then, to. him appears 

His native heath with blossoms red, 
The berfies which the rowan bears, 

And snow-white blooms , the hawthorn’s 

shed, | . 

On baiks with tufted primrose clad, | 
Than richest fruits, or gayest flowers ;' 
That blush in Yemen’s fragtant bowers ; 
And sweeter there, the linnet’s voice, 
'Thaa all the birds ot paradise, 

‘Tho’ sporting in the noon-tide glow, 
With hues that shame the heavenly bow ; 
Then is the lonely exiie blest, 

O Burns! thy melting strain to list ; 
That bids his home illusive rise, 

Fair to his soul, tho’ far it hies, 

And gives a biiss that fate denics. 


, 








|And be who tost at sea espies 
Nought but the weary waves and skies, 
‘Shall pause th.s day, beside the sail, 
‘The memor y of the bard tovhad ; 

Ww hile Fancy, o’er the azure fiat, 

(On eager wuigs shall wait him heme, 
iTosceses which distauce but endears, 
\View'd through the length of space or years, 
When hope was smiling, life was young, 
And ‘05 spoke from eucl h laughing tongue, 
And Burs! thy rural theme was sung. 


‘te. 


O land of heaths, of mists, and storms ! 

Beat.by the wild waves of the sea, 
Tho’ here repose not summer’s charms, 
But spirits robed in vapoty forms, 

Tho’ rude, thou art stril dear to me, 
Land of my fathers! rHou arr Frec! 
And blegs the bard that strikes to thee 
The enobling harp of Liberty ! 

Hail Burxs¥—and while the patriot fire 
That glow’d in Bruce or Wailace-wight, 

A Scottish bosom shall inspire, 

Orvibrate from a Scottish lyre, 

Long shall thy minstrelsy delight. 

Yes! while fond love, in rural shade, 
Shall*bless the swain or melt the maid, 

Or friendship cheer, or frolic mirth 
a round the social country hearth ; 

: enivs; Nature. Fancy claim 
Theever dying wreath of fi : 
So longs sweet Bard! shall live thy name. 
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GOOD AND BAD SIGN S. 


“s Its a good sign to see'a farmer rise up ear- 
ly. and.go about his own, business—but it is a 


waves coil,|Ivery bad oue to see him rise late and dive in- 


4ito his neighbor’s ailairs. 
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ai the Epiror at 35, Columbia Street.-—— 
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itis a vood.sign to see a mechanit in bis 
shop by five in the morning, and to hear. his 
hammer at vine im the evening—but itis a 
very had sign to see him in a grog shop for a 
dram, at eleven, or at the gambling table at 
mid? ight. 

"Tis a very good sigh to see a landlord in 
his bar waiting upon travellers—but quite a 
bad one to see him there waiting upon him, 
self. | 

‘Tis a good sign to see a doctor at homey ee ee 
and rather a bad one to see hith riding abr 
and more still to see him call ata neighbour'se) ; 

Tis a good sign to hear a whole neighbour- 
hood speak in praise of one man—buta had 
one to heara man declaim against a whole 
village. 

Tis a bad sign to heat.a merchant recom- 
mend his goods—an.uncommenly good sign 
to have them prove 'as recommended— but a 
bad sign indeed to be seen too often purcha- 
sing them. 

“?Tis a good sign to see a town united ia 7, 
supporting, and in speaking well of theirmis ~ 7- 
nister—a bad sign to have a mumister so t@ ~ 
conduct as to cause people to do otherwise. 

Tis a good sign to see people in sickness 
employ regular practitioners—but an abom- 
inable bad sign to see them calling upon 
quacks and old women. 


"Tis a good sign to see a town with but one 
lawyer—a better sign still if there be noné— 
but-the worst afall to see a dozen. 

- *Tis a very bad sign to see a Printer con- 
stantly under the necessity of duuning his de- 
linquent patrons—but an exceeding good sign | 
fosee every subscriber pay for the paper \ 
agreeably to the conditions. “s 
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BUFFUM’S 


Iuprovep® Patent Imrration beaver hats, 
black and drab, warranted water-proof, and 
fast colours, manufactured by G. & A. Buf- 
fum, from the finest sea-island cotton, and sold 
at their warehouse, 152, Water-street, corner 
of Fly-market-street, New-York. Mens’ first 
quality superfine, for only $24 a dozen ;— 

youths’ and childrens’ proportionately cheap. 
These fats are light, handsome. and durable ; 
and retain their shape, their nap, and their 
colour as long as the finest beaver hats ; aud 
are clearly the most economical hats in use. 
Dealers in hats wil find them*a valuable ac- 
quisition to the trade ;.they are respectfully’ 
invited to call and examine them for them- 
selves. April 1, 1823. 


o4- COMMUNICATIONS ® ana SUB. | 
'SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by. f 




















Each volume ,comprises twelve mouths, or. 
fifty-two numbers—the numbers are issued; 
weekly on Tuesdays, and the volume. com - | 
mences the first ‘Tuesday in June. . _ 
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